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GUEST EDITORIAL 
Edward F. Arn 


Here in Kansas, where pioneer era law enforcement 
was largely in the hands of such men as the fabled Bat 
Masterson, Wild Bill Hickok and Wyatt Earp, the color- 
ful past is relatively close to us all. As history is meas- 
ured, we are not far from the period when upholding 
justice depended a great deal upon the courage and the 
trigger ability of the officer when he faced the guns of 
outlaws. 

But in terms of progress in law enforcement, Kansas 
is worlds away from those frontier days—and the same 
is true of all states, 

Today’s officer may not be lightning-fast on the draw. 
but he must think far more quickly and he must be in- 
finitely better educated in his profession than the most 
romantic Western marshal who ever lived. The reason 
is that our civilization is more complex, our problems 
more numerous, the solutions more baffling than ever 
before. 

In the time of Masterson, Hickok and Earp a single 
bullet often could end instantly a situation menacing a 
community. Now, it may take years of endeavor to solve 
a wave of juvenile delinquency—and it may require the 
cooperative efforts of many citizens in addition to law 
enforcement officials. The officer no longer is merely a 
personal antagonist of law violators—he is a key figure 
in community work. It is no longer practicable to hand 
a man his badge and gun and expect him to carry out 
his responsibilities. He requires training—not only in 
his professional techniques, but in his attitudes and ap- 
proaches to his work. 

The modern law enforcement oficer who lacks the 
special training he needs is no more adequately armed 
than the frontier marshal would have been if he carried 
no bullets for his weapons. 

As governor, and as a former attorney general and 
former justice of the state supreme court. | have seen 
demonstrated over and over again the fact that curbing 
crime is an endless battle of wits. And it is too great a 
battle for officers of the law to win unaided: they must 
have all possible help from’ their communities. To get 
this help, they must somehow create and maintain not 
only respect for themselves as officers, but respect for 
the law itself. 

You cannot have community respect for the law if 
officers are corrupt. or if they play favorites. or if they 
are inefficient. I do not intend to harp on this. since it 
is a truth which is perfectly obvious. and the answer 
to the challenge must be found in the heart and mind 
of every single officer. In short, it’s up to vou. 

There are a great many sincere and conscientious law 
enforcement officials who perhaps feel they are not being 
given the tools which they feel they must have to do a 
good job. Often, they are disappointed because courts 
fail to administer justice in the manner which the officers 


feel justice should be meted out. Frequently. the public 
is unduly critical because the facts of a case are not 
understood. 

All of these things are challenges which the law en- 
forcement officer must find the means of meeting. He 
must assume the leadership, because the problem con- 
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Governor of Kansas 


cerns him most directly. personally. and as an official. 

If a police department needs more radio equipment. 
the city fathers must be convinced of that fact, and this 
often involves a prior program of education through 
civic clubs and similar organizations able to bring in- 
fluence upon the city officials. 

If drastic changes in trafhe control need to be put into 
effect, it is almost always best to acquaint the public 
with the problem long before the changes are made. 
Then, when the new system goes into effect, people under- 
stand why it is necessary and how it will be beneficial. 

I feel that a large part of our law enforcement head- 
aches could be avoided by taking especial care to pre- 
sent the oficer as a person who helps people do things, 
rather than prevents them from doing things, or is in- 
terested solely in bringing them to justice if and when 
people violate the law. 

For example. arresting someone who violates speed 
limits is not an action against an individual to deprive 
him of freedom to drive as he pleases; it is an action 
for the protection of the community. It is absolutely 
vital that this fact be hammered into the heads of the 
general public at every opportunity. and the attitude of 
the arresting officers must be in harmony with this ob- 
jective. 

In many respects. the modern law enforcement ofhcer 
seemingly has an impossible task because he not only 
must cope with law violators but he must seek constantly 
to improve his relations with the general public. It is not 
enough to do a good job it is necessary to convince the 
public that the job is being done well. 

Perhaps in this article I have written nothing new, 
for old truths are eternally the same. But if I have sue- 
ceeded in simply reminding you of what you already 
know, my purpose will have been accpmplished. 

Finally. I wish to salute the law enfrcement officers 
of this country who. by and large. are far more effective 
and often more heroic in their daily routines than were 
the most colorful characters who ever packed six-shoot- 
ers in the days of the Old West. 
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News & Notes 


Toll Roads Are Paying Off 

Turnpike drivers are paying fees 
equivalent to approximately a 20 cent 
per gallon gasoline tax. The average 
charge of one cent a mile paid by 
drivers of passenger cars on limited- 
access toll roads is as much as such 
a tax. 

The American Society of Planning 
Officials reports that a recent study 
by the Institute of Transportation and 
Traffic Engineering, University of 
California, demonstrates that existing 
toll roads have more than paid for 
themselves. However, the Institute 
concludes that using tolls to finance 
superhighways is neither feasible nor 
desirable in many parts of the United 
States because of such factors as in- 
sufficient traffic, competing free roads, 
and alternative methods of financing 
new highways. 

Bringing American roads to reason- 
able standards will require annual ex- 
penditures of more than five billion 
dollars for the next 15 years. 

In 1952 the average daily traffic on 
all major United: States turnpikes ex- 
ceeded the original estimates. The Col- 
orado Turnpike was handling 4,600 
vehicles daily rather than the 3,300 
estimated. The Pennsylvania Turnpike 
carried 11,000 vehicles per day as op- 
posed to the estimate of 6,000. Instead 
of 8300 vehicles estimated for the 
New Jersey Turnpike there was a 
daily average of 20,000. Revenues both 
gross and net were in all cases larger 
than the estimated revenues. All the 
turnpikes were earning sufficient mon- 
ey to meet their bond obligations. 





Speeding Emergency 
Vehicles 


Many Virginia localities have devel- 
oped methods for expediting the move- 
ment of emergency vehicles since the 
State supreme court ruled that such 
vehicles must obey traffic signals. 

The American Public Works Assoc- 
iation reports that the Virginia high 
court ruled that police cars, fire en- 
gines and ambulances are entitled to 
no special privilege to run through 
red traffic lights. 

Some Virginia localities have made 
provisions for traffic lights to flash 
blinking caution signals in areas 
through which fire or police vehicles 
must pass in an emergency. Richmond 
and Roanoke have equipment permit- 
ting this plan while Charlottesville 
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Checking results. 


= spite of the fact that the average American boy 

plays with guns from the moment he can say “Cow- 
boys and Indians,” it is commonly agreed that by nature 
he is a peaceful sort of an individual. Guns play an 
important part in a boy’s early life. Those years where 
the cap pistol and the shouting of “BANG” hold sway 
are no problem to the community but the moment he 
is old enough to receive a birthday present of a .22., 
the possibility of trouble arises. 

Being aware of the problems that a boy and his gun 
can create, we were interested to see how one town 
handled the situation. The opportunity came to us in 
the form of an invitation from the Teaneck Police De- 
partment to attend their third annual Rifle Tournament. 

On the Saturday morning of the match we made our 
way across the George Washington Bridge to New Jersey 
and thence to the pistol range at Teaneck where we were 
cordially greeted by two members of the Police Depart- 
ment who were in charge of the day’s activities. From 
Lt. William Muhlhahn and Set. Edwin Norton, we 
learned of the background of the P.A.L. and the Rifle 
Club. 

The division of the Police Athletic League having to 
do with guns is called the Rifle Club and has a mem- 
bership of 57 young people ranging from 11 years to 
the high school age of 16. All of the members are not 
male; a small percentage of the club is comprised of 
junior Annie Oakleys. 

Teaneck is a pretty good size town. According to the 
almanac it has a population of 34,000. We were in- 
formed that the Police Athletic League came into ex- 
istence only three years ago. Its formation was the direct 
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result of a series of incidents which made the community 
aware of the need for a P.A.L. 

The trouble spot in town, especially on week-ends, was 
the local theater. Teen-agers gave the management and 
the audience a great amount of difficulty with their un- 
ruliness and misconduct. Instead of the situation im- 
proving it grew steadily worse until one week-end van- 
dalism created much damage. The local newspapers 
gave the incident so much publicity that the reputation 
of the town’s youngsters hit a new low as far as neigh- 
boring places were concerned. The school authorities 
and town fathers were greatly disturbed about the fut- 
ure of their young citizens. Teaneck has always been 
looked upon as a “model community government” with 
its city manager and well organized systems. 

At the time of the crisis, Sgt. Edwin Norton was on 
duty every Friday and Saturday night at the theater. 
He can tell you that the situation was never as bad as 
the newspapers painted it. However, it was serious 
enough to demand action. 

From this situation grew the P.A.L. which now has 
400 boys and girls participating in its various activities. 
The police department of Teaneck has waged a good 
public relations program, especially with the youngsters, 
who have come to regard the police as their friends who 
are concerned for their safety and welfare. 

This program starts with the very youngest member 
of the community. For example, only recently a mother 
was trying to frighten her child into obedience by tell- 


“How did I do?” 
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*Plinkers” In Teaneck (N. J.) 


ing him that if he didn’t behave the “policeman would 
take him.” An officer overheard the remark and knelt 
down by the youngster. He talked gently and smilingly 
to the little fellow, becoming his “friend.” Not willing 
to let the incident close, he good-naturedly called the 
mother’s attention to the fact that she was using the 
policeman as a boogey-man. It was done in such a man- 
ner that the parent realized the error and did not take 
offense. 

At the time the P.A.L. was organized, there were num 
erous complaints coming into headquarters about boys 
and guns. The “tin can on a fence” for target practice 
was proving a danger and a nuisance to the community. 
To combat this practice, the Rifle Club was formed. 
Evidently it has accomplished its objective because not 
one “gun complaint” has been registered since the club 
was formed. 

The club has three civilian instructors (unpaid) who 
teach the club members the proper manner to handle, 
use, and care for a gun. The youngsters are indoc- 
trinated with the proper respect for guns. Don Meo 
supervises, assisted by Bill Plusch and Aaron Cook. 
Manuals and books of instruction are obtained from the 
Sporting Arms and Ammunition Manufacturers Institute. 
These books are distributed to the youngsters and the 
information they contain is discussed so that “gun edu- 
cation” is constantly being given. 

One rule at the range is that only P.A.L. guns can 


be used. If a youngster wishes to use his own gun, it 





ot Dogs and Cokes add to the fun. 
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is necessary that one of his parents accompany him to 
the range and home again. No child walks around town 
with a gun in his possession, 

The danger involved in handling guns is considerably 
reduced when the weapon is in the hands of someone 
educated in its use. The children respect their guns. Theit 
attitude toward a gun is that it is an instrument of sport 
rather than a deadly weapon. They are taught to place 
their guns in the same catagory as a baseball bat o1 
tennis racket, a medium through which a game is played. 
(A baseball bat too can be a deadly weapon if allowed 
to fan the air promiscuously. ) 

So well versed in the elements of sportsmanship are 
these youngsters of the Rifle Club, an instructor told 
us, that he has seen a bird alight near a target while 
they were shooting. All firing ceased until the bird 
was shooed away. The same situation exists when a 
rabbit makes himself a “good shot” and runs across 
the range. 

The Tournament is open to every member of the 
club. There is no entrance fee, but each youngster pays 
15e for 10 rounds cf ammunition. Medals are given to 
the high scorers and trophies to the winners of the 
match. It’s a big day for the members of the Rifle Club. 
In addition to the fun of shooting, P.A.L_ provides 
plenty of hot dogs, hamburgers and cokes for all. 

The easy comradeship between the boys and the po- 
licemen show that the Rifle Club is another instance 





The serious business of being a champ begins. 
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The screening theater where witness and victims may view 
the pictures of suspects thrown on a large screen. 


OLICE methods of criminal identification in St. Louis 

have been substantially improved by use of a me- 
chanical system employing punched cards and IBM ma- 
chines. The system, in use since early 1949, makes al- 
most obsolete the rogues’ gallery since it is based on the 
automatic machine selection of cards containing the 
physical characteristics of suspects. 

Perforated cards with a 35-mm photo insert are the 
key to this system, which has increased the percentage 
of criminal identification by crime victims and witnesses. 

The success now possible with a relatively limited 
amount of effort—compared to use of the rogues’ gal- 
lery— is often surprising even to our own men. 

The following is an example of some of the system’s 
advantages. A woman, who had been attacked, was able 
to give only a partial description of the man involved. 





The Modern 


Using this partial description, the IBM section reduced 
the stack of 511 cards for the men in the age bracket 
of the attacker to sixty-seven suspects. This was not an 
extremely large number of photos to study, but when 
talking to officers again, the woman remembered the 
man had a deformity on the index finger of his left hand. 
This additional information was “fed” into the sorting 
machine and resulted in the selection of a single card 
containing the name of a suspect. 

We showed the woman the man’s picture and she made 
a positive identification. Subsequently he was arrested, 
tried and convicted. 

I can also recall another case, somewhat unusual, but 
also showing the wide use possible with the mechanical 
card selection setup. 

St. Louis police arrested a man suspected of taking 
government checks from private mailboxes. He ad- 
mitted his guilt but said “everybody” was doing it. The 
officers questioning him asked him who “everybody” 
was and the suspect said he did not know their names 
but could identify the men. 

Using our file of criminals with records or arrests 
under this type of crime, we located five men engaged 
in the check thefts and cleared 242 cases. 

The crime victims and witnesses derive comforts 
through the use of this application of IBM equipment 
which were unknown in the days when the rogues’ gal- 
lery system of criminal identification was used. At that 
time they were required to stand and view mounted 
photos, ten in a row, ten rows to a page. 

The citizen, generally anxious to cooperate, would, at 
the start, carefully scan each photo. But after viewing 
several panels he would begin to hasten his glances 
and turn the panels rapidly. At that point we gener- 
ally had to end the session since we knew he could not 
find the criminal even if his picture were on one of the 
pages hurriedly looked at. At the same time, we were 
aware that continued perusal of the panels might even 
destroy the mental image he had of the suspect. 
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An IBM ecard showing 35- 
mm photo negative insert 
area. 


Lower Right 


An operator transcribes in- 
formation from a_ work 
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Upper Right 


A view of IBM Installations 
at the St. Louis Police De- 
partment Headquarters. 
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Rogues’ Gallery 


Under the new system, the sorter reduces the number 
of potential suspects by eliminating cards of men whose 
seneral descriptions do not tally with the description 
given by the witness or victim. Thus the number of pic- 
tures to be viewed is often much smaller. More import- 
ant, the person can view the pictures sitting comfort- 
ably in a screening theatre where the pictures are repro- 
duced at about normal head size. 

We know the public prefers this method because no 
one has ever left before we had flashed all the pictures 
we intended to show him. 

Two separate files containing 60,000 cards compose 
the heart of the card selection-identification system. 

One file has a single card for each criminal with a 
felony conviction. This card has perforations to indi- 
cate the age, race, sex, height, weight, build, complexion 
and thirteen other physical appearance characteristics 
of the individual. 

The secend file is divided by crime categories into 
twenty-nine divisions, including robbery (armed and un- 
armed), burglary (night, day, residence, safe), rape, 
arson, etc. It also permits the classification of a crimi- 
nal as “outstanding” in one or all of his crime special- 
ties. 

When a police department in another city suspects 
that a St. Louis element was involved in a crime in their 
community, they may ask us for a list of noted bank rob- 
bers, kidnapers or larcenists. By setting the sorting ma- 
chine to select cards for each type of crime involved and 
its “outstanding” criminals, we can easily compile such 
a list for them, since the punched cards in this “modus 
operandi” file contain information concerning each type 
of crime in which a criminal is known to engage. 

The St. Louis police department has received interna- 
tional praise for its use of the punched card method of 
criminal identification. We were not the first to use a 
perforated card identification system. We did originate 


the photo insert idea, however, and visitors and inquiries 


by: Capt. Andrew T. Aylward 


Commander, Records and Communications 
Div., St. Louis Police Department 


come in regularly from police agencies around the world 
asking for details on our operation. 

Our IBM section, headed since 1948 by Ray Steffen. 
has eight employees to operate its equipment, which, in 
addition to its use for crime detection purposes, is in 
constant use in preparation of a multitude of depart- 
mental reports. These include the daily strength report. 
the monthly payroll. tabulation of calls handled and dis- 


tribution by district and car assigned and varied arrest 


reports. 
















































Notes On 
Law of Arrest 


By Jack M. Longshore 


pn the ever growing number of 
civil suits being filed against po- 
lice officers, it is an absolute necessity 
that every officer have a basic, work- 
ing knowledge of the Law of Arrest. 
It is also essential for the officer to 
know how much force may be used 
to accomplish arrests in felony and 
misdemeanor cases. 

The statutes applying to making ar- 
rest without a warrant are varied in 
their scope. At common law and under 
the statutes, either an officer or a 
private person may arrest without a 
warrant for a felony* committed in 
his presence. Beyond this there is no 
uniformity. 

The Kentucky Criminal Code, Sec- 
tion 36 states the rule that is in op- 
eration in a great majority of states. 
“An arrest may be made without a 
warrant, when a public offense is 
committed in his (an officer’s) pres- 
ence, or when he has_ reasonable 
grounds for believing that the person 
arrested has committed a felony.” This 
is the rule in more than twenty states. 
All states follow common law and al- 
low an officer to make arrests when 
a felony is committed in his presence. 
The great variation comes in reference 
to misdemeanors committed. There 
seem to be four rules for making ar- 
rests without warrants for misdemean- 
ors. (1) Cannot arrest for any mis- 
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*Editor’s Note: 

In her book CRIMES AND PENAL- 
TIES, Theresa Berlin Stuchiner, LL.B., 
defines the distinction between felon- 
ies and misdemeanors in part as fol- 
lows: 

“Crimes are commonly divided into 
two classes, felonies and misdemean- 
ors. . . . Felonies are major or serious 
crimes; misdemeanors are less serious 
crimes . . . The common law felonies 
were murder, manslaughter, rape, sod- 
omy, robbery, iarceny, arson and bur- 
glary. Many new felonies have been 
created by statutes which declare ex- 
pressly that certain offenses shall be 
deemed felonies. Some statutes refer 
to all offenses punishable by death 
or by confinement in the state prison 
as felonies . . . Under the federal sta- 
tutes a felony is an offense punishable 
by death or by imprisonment for more 
than one year. All other crimes 
are misdemeanors or lesser crimes. 
Source:CRIME AND PUNISHMENT, 
($1. paper, $2 cloth bound) Oceana 
Publications, 43 West 16th St., New 
York 11, N. Y. 
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demeanor without a warrant; (2) Can 
only arrest for a misdemeanor with- 
out a warrant if the charge is petit 
larceny; (3) Can only arrest without a 
warrant for a misdemeanor if it 
amounts to a breach of the peace; 
and (4) Can arrest for any misdemea- 
nor without a warrant. (All of these 
rules mean committed in his presence.) 

Since there is an inconsistency in 
the states each officer should check 
the statutes in his own particular jur- 
isdiction. 

Most statutes use the term “com- 
mitted in his presence,” as to misde- 
meanors, which is a somewhat mis- 
leading phrase. Court decisions, too 
numerous to mention, have consistent- 
ly held that “committed in his pres- 
ence,” means anything that is detect- 
ed by the officers’ personal knowledge 
obtained from their senses, touch, 
sight, hearing, taste, or smell. This is 
a sound and logical view, end is in 
full accord with all the court decisions 
to date. 

The common law of arrest developed 
long before our telephones and radio 
communication of today. This has 
raised some problems and may call 
for revision of our statutes. There is 
no problem in the case of felony; but 
the misdemeanor raises some questions 
under our arrest statutes. The prob- 
lem that arises is this: “A” commits 
a misdemeanor in “F” county and 
flees to “H” county. The police in “F” 
county radio the police in “H” county 
and say, “Arrest ‘A’—he has commit- 
ted a misdemeanor. Hold him for us, 
the warrant is on file.” 

In a majority of states having ar- 
rest codes similar to Kentucky’s, an 
arrest of this nature by officers of 
“H” county would be totally unlawful. 
The code requirement of being ‘“com- 
mitted in his presence” would not be 
met. It is problems such as these that 
make revisions of our criminal codes 
necessary. 

There are not many problems in 
making arrests in obedience to a war- 
rant. The only exception is a warrant 
that does not name or adequately de- 
scribe the person. Such a warrant does 
not protect an officer from making an 
unlawful arrest and a civil suit would 
be a great possibility. A guiding rule 
for the officer is this: “if the arresting 
officer acts only by virtue of a war- 
rant, he must justify the arrest un- 
der that warrant, or no immunity or 
privilege will be given.” 

The use of force in making arrests 
is probably the greatest problem in 
law enforcement today. As a gen- 
eral rule it may be said that the use 
of deadly force is only justified in 
felony cases. Section 43 of the Ken- 
tucky Criminal Code states, “No un- 
necessary force or vioience shall be 
used in making the arrest.” Most 
state: follow this ruling. 

When speaking of force used in mak- 


irg arrests, it is always well to dis- 


tinguish between felonies and mis- 
demeanors. In most states the officer 
has a wide latitude in felony cases. 
An officer may use deadly force to 
halt a fleeing felon, where in a mis- 
demeanor this would be considered 
murder in many jurisdictions. In the 
majority of states, officers are justi- 
f-ed in using deadly force to effect an 
arrest for a felony. 

Generally there are no problems con- 
cerning the use of force in felony 
cases, but the problems are many in 
making arrests for misdemeanors. Al- 
abama, Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, 
Iowa, Mississippi, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee, Wyoming and Ken- 
tucky, to mention a few, follow the 
rule: when arresting for a misdemean- 
or, except in self defense an ofiicer 
has no right to proceed to the shed- 
ding of blood in arresting, or in pre- 
venting escape. To use deadly force 
in these states except in self defense 
would be murder, and there would 
certainly be a civil suit as well as a 
criminal case against the officer. This 
is the rule even though the person 
to be arrested cannot be taken other- 
wise. The distinction is drawn between 
felonies and misdemeanors. It should 
be noted that a few states take the 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Time, a Camera 
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@ Completely equipped with 
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Modern Self Defense 


by R. H. Sigward 


CHAPTER 2 

I’ Chapter 1, which appeared in 

the August Issue of LAW AND 
ORDER we presented a series of 
thirteen pictures entitled “Keys to 
Disabling Blows.” These pictures 
were without explanatory text other 
than a title. The same system will be 
followed for Chapter 2 (September) 
and Chapter 3 (October). Pictures 
#14 to #29 show ten “Keys to Arm 
Locks,” some with double pictures. 

The third series on “Keys” will 
be “Keys to Wrist Bars” and will be 
the completion of the “Key” series. 
The working tools of “Modern Self 
Defense” are these “Disabling 
Blows,” “Arm Locks,” and “Wrist 
Bars.” 

In order to illustrate the practical 
value of the “Keys” we have bor- 
rowed pictures from Chapter 14 on 
“Revolver Disarming” to open our 
story. These will.show the practical 
application of the “Key” attacks and 
defenses in specific applications to 
problems you may very well face. 
Pictures 124-1 to 124-5 describe the 
Front Disarm, which is a Shoulder 
Throw Defense. 

The following are Mr. Sigward’s 
captions to each picture: 

124-1. There’s that big iron hole 
against your stomach, so better raise 
your arms. 

124-2. This time, grab your op- 
ponent’s right wrist with your right 
hand, shoving the gun away and out 
of line as you turn. Your pivot is 
the start of the Shoulder Throw. 

124-3. Pivot on the left foot to 
the left, and raise his arm over your 
right shoulder (your back is now 
to him). 

124-4. Step forward with your 
left foot, and at the same time reach 
up with your left hand and grasp his 
sleeve at his right shoulder. Stoop 
over suddenly and, forcing your back 
violently into his stomach 

124-5. —throw him over your 
tight shoulder with a quick motion. 
If he still holds the gun, pull his arm 
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Pictures 14 through 29 show the 
“Keys to Arm Locks” which com- 


prise Chapter 2 of this series. Chap- 


ter 1, illustrated “Keys to Disabling 


Blows” and appeared in our Aug. 


ust issue, 
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up and break it over your left knee. 
(Apply method as seen in Key #28.) 

The author’s reference to Key #28 
gives a useful illustration of how the 
“Keys to Arm Locks” apply, and 
picture 28 is shown in this issue, 

In working with each of the spe- 
cific application Chapters, the reader 
is urged to constantly keep referring 
to the pictures of Chapters 1, 2 and 
3, “Keys to Disabling Blows,” “Keys 
to Arm Locks.” and “Keys to Wrist 
Bars.” Each picture is simply num- 
bered and captioned, but no explana- 
tory text is given because the picture 
tells the story, and the defense can- 
not be taught by words, but only by 
knowing, understanding and practic- 
ing the action shown. (In a situa- 
tion requiring self defense, there is 
no time for words, but only actions.) 

The Keys to Arm Locks are as fol- 
lows: (See Pictures.) 

14. Shoulder Lock (front view). 

15. Shoulder Lock (rear view). 

16. Wrist Lock. 

17. Wrist-elbow Lock, 

8. Front arm Bar. 

19. Front arm Bar (from knife at- 
tack—on which more will be given 
in Chapter 13 “Knife Disarming™). 

20a. Front arm Come-Along (side 
view. } 
20b. Front arm Come-Along. 
21. Arm Breaker (from knife at- 
tack ). 

22. Hammerlock (striking arm is 
blocked with left hand). 

23. Hammerlock (striking arm is 
blocked with right hand). 

21. Hammerlock, showing use 
against knife attack (striking arm is 
blocked with left hand). 

25. Arm Bar on floor (knee under 
elbow, left hand grabs jacket. 
knuckles of left hand press against 
neck = 

26. Arm Bar on floor (right thigh 
under elbow, right knee pressing 
lower ribs, left knee on neck). 

27a and b. Arm Bar on floor (right 
knee under elLow, left knee on lower 
ribs; apply edge of hand to side of 
neck . 


28. Arm Bar on floor (right knee 
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under elbow, at same time push op- 
ponent’s face to floor). 

29. Wrist Bar on floor (knee n 
hiceps). 
PHP PLPPLELLLLLLLLOLLLOLLLOLLL LL LS 


These pictures complete the impor- 
tant “Keys to Arm Locks,” Chapter 
3, in October LAW AND ORDER 
will illustrate the “Keys to Wrist 
Locks” and again give a practical 
example in another method of “Re. 


volver Disarming.” 
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Notes on Law of Arrest 
(Continued from Page 8) 
contrary view and hold that the of- 
ficer has a right to kill to effect the 
arrest for a misdemeanor as well as 
a felony. These states, however, are 

few. 

Although the majority rule seems 
harsh to the officer, the court hold- 
ings maintain that the officer may 
meet force with force, sufficient to 
overcome resistance. They also hold 
an officer is not bound to fly to the 
wall if assaulted, but may stand his 
ground. These holdings mean that an 
officer can use his night stick in mak- 
ing arrest if resistance is met. If the 
person to be arrested whips out a knife 
and attacks, the use of deadly force 
on the part of the officer would then 
be condoned. 

As a general rule, an officer in ar- 
resting for a misdemeanor can _ use 
deadly force only if placed in peril of 
bodily harm or death, and no more 
force shall be used than reasonably 
appears necessary to the person mak- 
ing the arrest. All officers should be 
cautioned against using firearms in 
attempting arrests for misdemeanors 
unless they are in extreme danger. 

It is also important for all officers 
to consult the statutes in effect in 
their jurisdictions. There is much case 
law on this point and these cases 
should be studied with care. 

It is the writer’s opinion that ic of- 
ficers in small communities will fol- 
low the majority rules as set forth 
herein, they will be well grounded in 
the law of arrest. Further, their 
chances of being sued for unlawful 
arrest or excessive use of force will 
be reduced. 





















CarRadio F. M. Converter For Police 
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ear radio. Does not af- 
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cast bands. 
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Chiefly Chatter 
JESS WALLING 


Chief of Police, New Castle, Delaware 


AS you have probably noted, in this series, we have 
made a conscious effort to visit with chiefs whose 
departments vary in size from the very small to the 
large. No matter how many or how few men are undet 
his command, each chief has the same interest and at- 
titude toward the business of law and order. 

This month we visited with Jess Walling, Chief of 
Police in New Castle, Delaware. At present his staff 
consists of five men beside himself. Towns and _ situa- 
tions do change. He reminded us that not too long ago 
he had twenty men, full time, just to handle traffic. That 
was before the Delaware Memorial Bridge was built. 
and passage from New Jersey to the south was via the 
New Castle Ferry. The bridge has diverted traffic away 
from the town and now New Castle with its 5000 people. 
is a quiet. peaceful town, rich with traditional land- 
marks. 

It was the capitol of the colonies until 1776. Tradi- 
tion is still held in high esteem; the third Saturday in 
May of each year is “A Day in Old New Castle” day. 
Hostesses in colonial gowns escort visitors through old 
homes explaining the history of their possessions, Peo- 
ple come from every part of the country. This year 
scored a record attendance and the chief told us that 
he utilized his 20 “on call” men to keep traffic moving 
smoothly. 

Chief Walling is a native of New Castle. He has spent 
the last 20 years in the business of law enforcement. 
Born in a home near the river, he spent much of his 
boyhood in boats and. even now, he will admit he likes 
to go fishing more than anything else in the world. He’s 
a good fisherman too, for on his day off he goes out in 
his boat and returns with so many fish he can sell them 
to the local restaurants. 

His boat has played an important part in his work as 
chief. One of the most interesting stories he relates is 
about his race with the stork. During a flood, a neigh- 
boring town called Derbyville was isolated by water 
and it was necessary to get an expectant mother to the 
hospital. The chief, with a volunteer rowed his boat 
across a 4 acre area to a waiting ambulance where they 
transferred the woman to his boat, to be rowed back 
to another waiting ambulance. After the ~vwoman was 
put in the boat, the volunteer was told to start rowing 
quickly, It developed that the volunteer couldn't row 
and the chief had to row them all across the water. He 
won the race and the woman reached the hospital in 
time. 

Recently, the collision of two freighters in the Dela- 
ware Bay made national headlines. Chief Walling was 
just about to retire when he heard the loud explosion. 
In a matter of minutes he was on his way with the res- 
cue party. They worked all night. The chief voiced his 
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appreciation for the Salvation Army who sent a truck 
loaded with sandwiches and coffee. In his “book” they 
are “all right.” 

An interesting side light came of the experience. The 
chief is engaged to marry a nurse at a hospital in Wil- 
mington. A badly burned survivor was telling her of 
a man who used a little pocket knife to cut away his 
life preserver and gave him his last cigarette. He gave 
the chief a terrific build up and never knew he was 
talking to his “intended.” 

For the chief of a small town, there doesn’t seem to 
be a dull moment in his life. The night before we visited 
him, a suicide had leaped from the Delaware Bridge and 
Walling had been busy helping the state police drag 
for the body. It hadn't been recovered and he was go- 
ing back to help as soon as his relief man came on. 

New Castle has a Junior Police force of over “200” 
youngsters and Chief Walling is very proud of their 
accomplishments. He tells of an official in the Dela- 
ware State Police Force who visited him on a day when 
the Junior Police were giving a demonstration of their 
abilities. From the office both men watched a young boy 
directing trafic with such dexterity that the visitor re- 
marked that he did it a great deal better than some of 
the new rookies whom he had just “taken on.” 

The walls of the Chief’s office are decorated with 
plaques and awards from the National Safety Council. 
New Castle has the enviable record of going eight con- 
secutive years without a fatal automobile casualty or a 
pedestrian fatality. 

In his town there are no problems of juvenile delin- 
quency; but where there are kids, there will be mischief. 
When we visited the chief we found a red-headed, freck- 
led face youngster sitting forlornly in a chair opposite 
the chief. The chief told us that Jimmy was one of his 
best Junior Police who had “gone bad” on him and he 
“just couldn’t understand it.” The youngster wouldn't 
“own up” to what he had done although the chief had 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Weapon-Wise 
By 
David O. Moreton 





Beretta .380 Autematic 
“Cougar” 
Beretta History 


The 





In 1680, in the remote Valley of 
Gardome, nestled in the moutain re- 
gion of Northern Italy, Pietro Beretta 
established his arms plant. Soon after- 
wards the Venetian Republic desiring 
to improve the armaments of its 
fleets, employed this plant because of its 
superior designs and workmanship. 
Quickly Pietro Beretta’s guns gave 
great success to the Venetian fleets. 
Accordingly the Republic of Venice 
took Gardone under its protection to 
safeguard its supply of Arms. The 
Venetian Doges secured the finest raw 
materials which they sent to Gardone 
for fabrication and Beretta became 
famous throughout the world for qual- 
ity and skillful design. 

With the termination of the Repub- 
lic of Venice, in the 19th. Century, the 
Beretta factory turned from the manu- 
facture of armaments, boarding pistols 
and muskets to sporting guns and side 
arms. In this new field the same high 
standards of workmanship and original 
conceptions led to pre-eminence among 
the world’s producers of small arms. 
The factory was constantly improved 
and the finest equipment was sought 
in every available country. The Ber- 
etta family has remained at the head 
of the enterprise guiding its policy and 
seeking to improve the technique of 
small arms manufacture. The success 
of Beretta management is proven by 
the fact that their arms are currently 
represented in the majority of the 
countries of the world. 

The Beretta 380 automatic pistol is 
the official side arm of the Italian 
Army and Navy. Many of the .380’s 
are used by the members of the vari- 
ous continental police forces, the Ber- 
etta is the official side arm of many 
of the smaller countries of the world. 


DESCRIPTION 


NAME OF MANUFACTURER: Beretta 
Armi, Gardone Val  Trompia, 
(Brescia), Italy 

DISTRIBUTOR (U.S.A.): J. L. Galef 
& Son, Inc., 85 Chambers Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. 

NAME OF WEAPON: Cougar 

CALICER: .380 

AMMUNITION: .380 Automatic or 9mm 
short, (Domestic & Foreign) 

NUMEER OF SHOTS: 7; 8 with car- 

tridge in chamber 

TYPE OF LOADING: Magazine 

TYPE OF ACTION: Recoil blowback 
unlocked 

BARREL LENGTH: 3%” 

OVERALL LENGTH: 5%” 

RIFLING: 6 right; 1 turn in 10.56” 
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BORE DIAMETER: .349 
GROOVE DIAMETER: 356 Min., 358 
Max. 


GROOVE DEPTH: .004 

WIDTH OF GROOVE: .130 - .125 

WIDTH OF LAND: .056 - .057 

LEAD: .180 Long 

CHAMBER DIAMETER: Front 376, 
Rear .383 

CHAMBER DEPTH: .630 From the 
back of the barrel 

STOCKS: Black Plastic or Pearl 

FINISH: Blue or Chrome 

WEIGHT: 24 Ounces 

SIGHTS: Fixed—Front sight made as 
integral part of slide. Rear sight 
is mounted on slide. Adjustment is 
not possible 

TRIGGER PULL: 3 pounds average 








DISASSEMBLING the Beretta 
.380 Cougar 


lst. Grasp the pistol in your left hand, 
muzzle toward the ground, press the 
magazine release to the rear and re- 
move the magazine. Draw the slide 
to the rear and check the chamber 
to be sure that it is empty. 

2nd. Put the safety on “Safe” or to the 
rear. 

3rd. Transfer the pistol to the right 
hand. With the left hand push the 
slide to the rear; in the full rear 
position the safety catch is forced 
into a notch on the left edge of the 
slide. The slide is held in this posi- 
tion (full rear) by the safety. 

4th. With a firm grip on the pistol 
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push the barrel straight back to the 

rear, either using the palm of the 

left hand or the edge of a bench or 
table. This disengages the barrel 
locking lug from the receiver recess. 
When the barrel is free it may be 
lifted out of the top of the slide 
opening. 

5th. Grasp the slide with the left hand 
and at the same time release the 
safety with the right hand, this al- 
lows the slide to come forward and 
off of the frame. 

6th. The recoil spring and recoil spring 
guide can now be removed. 

ith. The safety may now be removed 
from the left side of the frame. 
The stocks may be removed for fur- 
ther adjustment or cleaning; how- 
ever, further disassembly is not rec- 
ommended except by a gunsmith. 
There should be little need for fur- 
ther adjustment or repair other than 
periodic cleaning because of the 
sturdy construction of this pistol. 

TO REASSEMBLE 
The steps above are reversed. In 
step six be sure that the recoil spring 
guide and spring are correctly placed 
with the knob to the rear. 
It might be noted that during dis- 
assembly some difficulty might be 
encountered in bringing the slide to 
the rear. This can be made easier 
if the hammer is cocked. 
(BE SURE THE GUN IS UN- 
LOADED) 


COMMENTS and 

OBSERVATIONS 
The Beretta 380 Cougar is a com- 
pact simple blowback automatic, of ex- 
cellent design, good workmanship and 
materials. On the last shot the slide 
of the .380 remains back, held in place 
by the magazine follower. To remove 





the magazine in this position the safety 
is brought to the rear and the slide 
is pulled as far to the rear as possitle. 
The safety will then hold the slide 
to the rear and the magazine can be 
removed with ease. The Beretta 380 
has one of the few magazines that can 
be disassembled. This is done by de- 
pressing the button at the base of the 
magazine and sliding the base off of 
the magazine frame. 

I found that the magazine frame 
had a tendency to cut my fingers after 
loading several hundred rounds, the 
edges of the magazine frame should 
be honed down so that they are not 
sharp; a point that is minor and can 
be done by any owner with little ef- 
fort. 

The little .380 cartridge is inter- 
changeable with the 9mm short car- 
tridge which is the continental desig- 
nation. The ballistics of this cartridge 
make it quite popular, the 95 grain 
metal case bullet being sent along its 
way with a velocity of 970 feet per 
second, and muzzle energy of 199 foot 
pounds. 

The Beretta that I tested (Serial 
Number D 175332) performed nicely 
and shot where it was aimed. However, 
it is not a weapon that can be expected 
to perform like a target gun. It is an 
excellent defensive pocket automatic, 
that does an outstanding job for the 
work for which it was designed. 

D. O. M. 


MATCH NEWS AND REPORTS 
Pinion takes Grand Aggregate at 
Sparrows Point 
Three perfect days for pistol shoot- 
ing were had by the 544 shooters at th.- 
14th Annual Maryland State Revolve: 
and Pistol championships fired at 
Sparrows Point Maryland on June 26, 





New 
Car Radio Converter 


The ABC Radio Laboratories, 3334 
N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 5, Ind., 
announces a new FM police convert- 
er for car radios, making possible the 
conversion of a standard car radio 
(now standard equipment in most new 





Cars) into a police radio at a small 
additional cost in comparison with 
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that of standard FM police radios. 

These converters are available in 
three models, Model 30 FM, five tubes, 
covers 35 to 44 mcs. Model 150 FM cov- 
ers 150 to 165 mcs. and model 155 FM, 
six tube unit, covers 150 to 165 mcs. 

Mr. C. O. Peek of the company states 
that the sensitivity of these units ap- 
proaches that of any standard FM po- 
lice radio. He further adds that Lt. B. 
Vance Spangler of West Virginia re- 
ports that with his Model 30 FM con- 
verter and 100” antenna he has good 
reteption of the police station at Ak- 
ron, Ohio, which is about 300 miles 
away. Since the State Police mobile 
units and the Sheriff’s mobile units 
both use the low band, covering 35 to 
44 mcs., the model 30 unit has become 
very popular. 

The models 150 and 155 FM convert- 
ers are being used by Municipal Police, 
Fire Departments, Taxi Com™anies and 
so forth. 

For more information see ad on page 
12 or write the manufacturer for 
details. 








27 and 28. Chief Marcus Miles is to 
be commended for his running of the 
match which set a record registration; 
son e 30% of the registration were new 
shooters. Chief Miles arranged for 
part of the match to appear on TV 
which is a first, if I am not mistaken. 
The aggregate scores in each class, 
Master, Expert, Sharpshooter, and 
Marksman were: 
.45 Caliber Aggregate 


Winner W. W. McMillian ....... 849 
M Gk, SN ok cpsietcneras .. 835 
Ex C. E. Winkelman ........ 827 
Ss 2 & Sarre 821 
Mks M. Stipanovich .......... 743 
.22 Caliber Aggregate 
Winner W. W. McMillian ........ 865 
M Ss & £333 851 
Ex i SE beh aeeetccaheawas 858 
Ss Se &  — Seer 846 
Mks i: eas ceendnsuaene 821 
C. F. Aggregate 
Co ge Fee 865 
M ©. J. GRMiaMey ...ccccess 848 
Ex R. C. MeIntyre ......... 849 
Ss is ED hdcnekanedeeks an 831 
Mks Se es ES wastcwnscns ee 
Grand Aggregate 
Weer GC. TE ccc vccsvccccss 2565 
M , a A eee 2524 
Ex W. S. Crawford ......... 2508 
Ss We: We MED kascccecnce 2458 
Mks ae a Ew eak<entewas 2328 
D. Oo. M 
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“IRON 
CLAW” 


(COMPRESSION HAND CUFF) 


@ As described in the May is- 
sue of LAW and ORDER. 


@ This versatile accessory is a 
MUST for every law en- 
forcement and emergency 
patrol officer in the country. 


@ Write for illustrated bro- 
chure or use order blank 


below. 


ARGUS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1134 N. Kilbourn Ave. 

Chicago 51, Illinois 

Gentlemen: 


Please ship IRON CLAWS 


@ $10.00 ea. and LEATHER 
carrying HOLSTERS @ $2.00 ea. 








NAME 


ADDRESS -.-.-.---- 


og eg 


SHIP C.O.D. 0 
CHEQUE ENCLOSED [) 
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Detectives Winchester and McCann recover revolver in the 
Teitelbaum case. 


“ REAT progress has been made in 

JF the field of “criminalistics” dur- 
ing the past few years. Crime labora- 
tories are playing a bigger part than 
ever before in verifying and produc- 
ing necessary evidence for court pres- 
entation. 

One of the most common assign- 
ments given to law enforcement offi- 
cers is “Find the murder weapon.” 
Often this one bit of evidence is need- 
ed to conclude an “air tight” case. 
There are times when the confession 
of a guilty person needs substantiating 
evidence and that “evidence” is at 
the bottom of a river or pond. 

Such was the case of Grover C. Ed- 
wards of Philadelphia. He confessed 
to the killing of Isaac Teitelbaum to 
Deputy Commissioner Richard Doyle 
and Inspector John Murphy of the 
Philadelphia Police Department. Short- 
ly after his arrest they obtained his 
written confession and the search for 
the murder weapon was next on the 
agenda. 

Edwards co-operated with the de- 
tectives and led them to the Market 
Street bridge on the Schuylkill River. 
There, he pointed to the approximate 
spot where he tossed his gun away. 

Fortunately, the City of Philadelphia 
has a well equipped Mobile Crime Lab- 
oratory and recently have added to its 
equipment a new magnetic device 
which is used to recover metal objects 
from the water. This magnet weighs 
about four pounds and when lowered 
into the water draws to it any metal 
object it touches. 

The lifting qualities of the magnet 
are dependent upon the amount of 
metal contained in the object it is 
called upon to lift. By illustration, the 
magnet could easily lift a ten pound 
object that was solely metal but could 
not lift a one pound cement object. 
On the first try, the magnet brought 
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up with it a 38 caliber, foreign made 
gun. Empty shells were still in the 
chamber and at a glance the detec- 
tives saw they were the same type of 
bullets as those that killed Teitelbaum. 
The gun was taken to ballistics for 
verification. 

There is always satisfaction in bring- 
ing a murderer to justice but this in- 
cident had a double significance to 
the Homicide Dept. of the Philadel- 
phia Police. It was the first use of 
the permanent, non-electric magnet 
for the recovery of a lethal weapon 
from the water, in the annals of sci- 
entific police detection. 

Searching for knives, pistols, scissors 
and other weapons in the water has 
been a very difficult task. Often these 
important items of evidence were in- 
accessible even with the use of grap- 
pling hooks and electromagnets. This 
new magnet is a practical solution to 
many problems. 

In private industry the permanent 
non-electric magnet has been used 
successfully in countless ways and 
James A. Kelly, Captain of Detectives, 
commanding the Homicide Squad sug- 
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Retriever 


A Science-in-Crime Featurette 


gested trying the magnet for police 
purposes. 

Permanently powered by a ferrous 
alloy of aluminum, nickle and cobalt, 
the magnet reputedly can effectively 
work under conditions of heat, cold, 
acid and water. 

The magnet was ordered and made 
part of the Philadelphia Homicide Di- 
vision’s new $20,000 Mobile Crime De- 
tection Laboratory. This _ lab-on- 
wheels, one of the first of its kind in 
the country, was created to further 
the use of science in examining, col- 
lecting, packing and preserving all 
evidence at the scene of the crime. 
With the Mobile Crime Detection Lab- 
oratory, specially trained, properly 
equipped personnel can be at the scene 
of a crime in a very short time. 

This lab-on-wheels’ equipment in- 
cludes an X-Ray for fluoroscopic tests, 
ultra-violet lamps to detect stains, 
photographic and fingerprint cameras, 
moulage and plastic casting kits, io- 
dine fumer and carbon dioxide testers, 
a well stocked chemical kit, a tape re- 
corder and the permanent magnet 
along with other special units. 

It is necessary for the police scien- 
tist to defend his conclusions in court 
testimony. Up to now he has been the 
distant recipient of physical clues, ra- 
ther than the active participant in 
their discovery. The Mobile Labora- 
tory brings him right to the scene of 
murder and violence. 

Speaking of the Teitelbaum case and 
the success of the magnet in recover- 
ing the gun, Capt. Kelly emphasized 


(Continued on next page) 








School Buttons. 


$15.00 Per Doz. $1.50 each small 
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Safety Patrol Equipment 


Send for new circular of Sam Browne 
Belts, Arm Bands, Badges, Safety 


We can furnish the Sam Browne Belts 
in the following grade—adjustable in size. 
The “Bull Dog” Brand Best Grade For 
Long Wear White Webbing 2” wide at 


AMERICAN BADGE COMPANY 


127 West Hubbard corner La Salle, Chicago 10, Ill. 


and 


lots. 
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the value of the magnet in the mo- 
bile unit. He said, “In its initial test, 
under conditions laden with obstacles, 
the magnet retrieved the murder wea- 
pon from the muddy bed of the river 
under 28 ft. of dark, inky water. The 
weapon in this case, an automatic pis- 


tol, was seized by the magnet through 
two pairs of socks in which the pistol 
had been placed before being thrown 
into the water. The success of this 
project in itself is a tribute to the en- 
gineering of the magnet in grasping 
the situation that we embodied in our 
specifications.” 
Information about the non-electric 
ice permanent magnet was given to us by 
its manufacturer and for further spec- 
us ifications etc., we suggest you write 
alt, Eriez Manufacturing Co., Erie, Pa. or 
ely if you prefer circle +56 on our Readers’ 
1d, Service Card. 
ide 
i- News and Notes 
e- (Continued from Page 3) 
n- switches off traffic lights in an emer- 
in gency zone. 
er Other cities including Newport News, 
ol- Warwick and Hampton allow emer- 
all gency vehicles to proceed after stop- 
ne. ping for red lights, if the road is clear. 
b- This is done however, at the driver’s 
rly own risk. 
ne As funeral processions also are reg- 
ulated by the state supreme court rul- 
n- ing, the plan in Richmond calls for 
ts, the procession, if broken, to reassemble 
1S, at the grave. 
aS, Proposals for state legislation would 
O- provide that emergency vehicles must 
rs, stop at red traffic lights unless they 
e- can proceed through the intersections 
et with safety. Legislation also would 
provide that emergency vehicles may 
n- run red lights only when moving at a 
rt reasonable speed with a loud siren 
1e sounding and when the vehicle is 
i- equipped with a flashing red warning 
in light visible at a distance. 
i- > * * > J 
of When Chief Peter Elar (Freeport, 
N. Y.) read the report of his commit- 
d tee on courtesy cards at the New York 
re State Assn. Chiefs of Police Conven- 
d tion last month, he was greeted with 
a roar of enthusiastic approval. The 
—| committee recommended that the is- 
suing of courtesy cards be discontinued 
in New York State. He stated that 
policemen were always courteous and 
a card wasn’t necessary to serve as a 
reminder. 
We wish to compliment former pres- 
ident Chief Leroy Wike (Endicott, 
N. Y.) for the competent manner in 
which he presided over the sessions. 
* x * * ol 





Our magazine LAW AND ORDER is 
a national magazine and is circulated 
in every state in the union. We want 
to keep it national! This is an invi- 
tation to officers on the West Coast 
or in any part of our country to send 
us news and articles that would be of 
interest to fellow officers. 
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Had we 
but world enough 
and time 


no one would need monitors but 
speed in communication is economy 
and often a life and death matter. 








Chief McMurtry and members of Sheridan, Indi- 
ana, Volunteer Fire Department with John Oakley 
Vice-President of Midwest Fire and Safety Equip- 
ment Co. who supervised monitoradio installation, 


MODEL PRO FOR 152-174 MC BAND 


If you have a police, fire, forestry, 
pipeline, civil defense, taxi or any 
other vital 2-way radio system, here is 
how monitors pay off. 


Says Chief McMurtry—of the Sheri- 
dan, Indiana, Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment: 


“In the past, the largest obstacles 
for our Volunteer Fire Department to 
overcome has been the method of de- 
termining the exact location of the 
fire and beating the traffic there. Speed 
of course is essential for the efficient 
operation of any Fire Department. 
Now, with the Town Police Radio 
Base Station located in the Depart- 
ment and with the use of 18 PR9 
Receivers in the homes of our mem- 
bers we not only learn of the fire 
before the Town Siren is blown, but 
we in many cases arrive at the fire 
before the equipment....We do not 
hesitate to recommend this Receiver 

-to any Department? 


Franchises available, write for infor- 
mation. 


RADIO APPARATUS CORPORATION 
FACTORY—SS NORTH NEW JERSEY STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND., PHONE: ATLANTIC 1624 
SALES OFFICE: 1604 WEST $2ND STREET 
CHICAGO 20, ILL., PHONE: BEVERLY 8-7778 


, iy” tee. 


MONITORADIO 
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LEE E. LAWDER 


The importance of the individual and his relationship to those 
about him can never be estimated. To illustrate the point I recently 
heard a story. It is such a good story that I wish it were mine; but 


it was told in a speech by Hugh C. Clegg, assistant director of the 


Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


A youngster was trying to piece together a jig-saw puzzle and 
was getting nowhere because the puzzle was a map of the world 
and he didn’t have the slightest idea where Australia was in re- 
lationship to Sweden and the rest of the world. His dad watched 
him awhile and then said, “Son, that puzzle has two sides. There 
is a picture on each side. Do the other side first. It is a picture of 
a man, George Washington.” The youngster knew what a man look- 
ed like and was able to put the picture together. Then he turned 
the picture over, and there was the map of the world completed. 
The point is: If the man is made right, the world or his department 


will be right. 
Right leadership wins battles. 


A department is as good as its head! If the man in charge is 
fair and just, but firm in his direction, his command will be favor- 
ed with the loyalty of all his subordinates. Good police work re- 


quires the teamwork of every man in the department. 


If the man is “right.” all else falls in line. 


Random Shots: 


We have just read a very interest- 
ing definition of a policeman. Mon- 
treal Police Chief J. Albert Langlois 


0 said the ideal policeman is a man of 
rol ] ) t e itor parts: he must be part athlete, part 
lawyer, part doctor, part notary, part 


judge, part professor, part missionary 
—and all gentleman. 


* * *. * bad 


It is important to us that our mail- 
ing list be absolutely correct at all 
times and we ask your co-operation in 
informing us the moment a change of 
personnel happens. Please use the Sub- 
scription Card and put the name of 
the new chief on the first line, and 
the explanation of change and former 
chief’s name on the title line. 

. * * 7. * 

We just received a communication 
from Chief W. T. Ivey of York, South 
Carolina in which he enclosed two 
3x5 cards. One is headed “CONGRAT- 
ULATIONS” and it has a message 
welcoming newlyweds to York. It con- 
tinues, “It has become a practice for 
some wedding parties to get into their 
cars after the ceremony and be pur- 
sued by their friends through the 
streets—sometimes in a reckless man- 
ner.” It continues wishing them hap- 
piness and hopes their day will not 
be ruined by careless driving. It is 
signed by the Chief. 

The other card is pink in color and 
says “Greetings, Visitor!” It gives a 
welcome and says, “The City of York 
has gone ... days without a traffic 
fatality.” The number of days is filled 
in with pen or pencil. This is again 
a good public relations program, for 
the card keeps the public aware of 
the good work the police are doing 
with their co-operation. 

* * * * * 





Chiefly Chatter 


(Continued from Page 13) 
a confession from his buddy and a witness to the act. 

In listening to the interrogation we realized there is 
quite an art to questioning youngsters. We are certain 
the chief was not conscious of “how,” but he was get- 
ting results by his sincere attitude of “wanting to be a 
friend” and forestalling any “cop-hating” attitude that 
might develop. 

In writing of Chief Walling we do not mean to “fic- 
tionalize” or “glamorize” him or his job; because if we 
did, we would do him a great injustice. He is a friendly, 
regular guy who would rather go fishing than anything. 





Specializing in 
POSITIVE PERSONAL IDENTIFICATION CASES 
HONORARY AND COURTESY CARDS 
PLASTIC LAMINATION 
JOHN S 
68 Burch Avenue 


LEHMANN 
Buffalo 10, N. Y. 

















Ten Twenty -Six’ 








Recovering a Body 
After Drowning 
by Clifton F. Hildreth 


This practical, authoritative and timely reprint of Mr. 
Hildreth’s article in the July 1953 issue of LAW AND 
ORDER is now available in a _ pocket-size 32 page 
booklet (434"x534") for quick reference and perma- 
nent filing in your book case. 


Price 50c¢ postpaid. 


LA 
ORD 


1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 


Order from 
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MORE POWER gy 





YOU CAN HAVE IT 
with FEDERAL SIRENS 


Are you and your men operating Emergency vehicles under a false 
sense of security? Has your present siren worn too well? A siren will 
outlast many Police cruisers and later be ransferred from car to car 


for many years. 


You may be risking life, injury or mechanical disaster with an old 
siren that is mechanically excellent but does not have sufficient power 
to alert present day traffic. YOU NEED MORE POWER to penetrate 
and you get MORE POWER with a FEDERAL SIREN. 


If you are relying solely on an audible signal, investigate the addi- 
tional advantages of teaming your siren with the famous FEDERAL 


BEACON RAY LIGHT; standard equipment of the 


@ Illinois State Police 

@ Chicago Park District Police 

@ City of Chicago Police Department 

@ Cook County Highway Patrol 

@ The State of Minnesota Police 

and numerous other law enforcement departments all over the U. S. A, 


Write TODAY for Catalog 300 


FEDERAL ENTERPRISES, INC. 


FORMERLY: FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 


8707 SOUTH STATE STREET * CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 


EE 
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UNIFORM 
FABRICS 


Standard fabrics for over eighty years 





